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Chats With the Editor 


Rotten Rope and 
Clean Cabins 


The rope was old and rotten, but 
the frightened man with the glassy eyes 
didn’t care. It would serve his purpose, 
rotten though it was. All he wanted now 
was a tree with a branch he could reach 
to. He had to find one. 

Just a few hours ago he had betrayed 
Jesus to His enemies. He had known all 
along he shouldn’t do it, but the priests 
had offered him thirty pieces of silver if 
he would, and Jesus had worked so many 
miracles, the frightened man had been sure 
He would work another one and escape. 
But He hadn’t. Jesus had let the priests 
capture Him, and now they were going to 
crucify Him. 

And the man knew he would be pun- 
ished for it. God would ask him in the 
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judgment day, “Why did you kill My Son?” 
And he wouldn’t be able to answer Him. 

Then God would say, “Bind him hand 
and foot, ... and cast him into outer dark- 
ness.” Already he could feel the flames 
kindling around him. 

He could stand the thought no longer. 

Here, at last, was a tree. He tied one 
end of the rope around a branch, and the 
other end around his neck. 

But the rope, being rotten, broke, and 
dogs cleaned up the mess that resulted. 


So died Judas, in terrible fear of of 


judgment. But no one has to be afraid of 
judgment day. Some eleven-year-old girls 
explained this to me a few weeks ago, 
though I don’t think they intended to. 

We were camping. Sunday morning I 
told the campers I hoped they would clean 
their cabins very well before we left, and 
I also said that on a previous campout, the 
boys had left their cabins cleaner than the 
girls had left theirs. 

After dinner I went to help the girls 
pack their things into the cars. 

“Are you going to inspect our cabins 
now?” some of the girls said. 

“Oh, no,” I said. “I don’t think I’ll need 
to do that today.” 

Their faces grew long, and a counselor 
whispered, “You’d better inspect. The girls 
will be disappointed if you don’t.” 

Well, this was something new. Girls dis- 
appointed if their cabins weren’t inspected. 
Most people I know don’t like inspections, 
or tests—or judgment days. So I stepped 
into the nearest cabin, and at once I knew 
why these girls wanted an inspection. 

The cabin was spotless. Those girls had 
swept and dusted and tidied because they 
thought it would please me if they did. 
(And also, maybe, so I’d say the girls did 
a better job than the boys.) 

Well, they certainly did please me, and 
I told them so. 

And I thought, “How much this is like 
the judgment! If we are faithfully trying 
every day to please Jesus, we can look for- 
ward to the judgment. In that final day 
God will be pleased. He will say, ‘Well 
done, good and faithful servant, . . . enter 
thou into the joy of thy Lord.’ ” 


Your friend, 


a Wraorel 

















The wonderful things that grew when 


Juniors Sowed a Tiny Seed 


By JOAN ROBINSON 


ELLO,” said Pastor Robinson as he picked 
up the receiver of the ringing telephone. 
“You are a minister, aren't you?” asked 

a voice. 

“Yes, I am,” answered the pastor. “Can 
I help you?” 

“Oh, I hope so. I certainly hope so. I 
must talk to a minister. You don’t know 
me,” the strange voice continued. “I just 
picked your name out of the phone book. 
If you could spare me just a few minutes of 
your time and answer some of my questions, 
I would appreciate it so much. My name is 
Mrs. Grayson. By the way, what denomina- 
tion do you belong to, pastor?” 

“I'm a Seventh-day Adventist,” Pastor 
Robinson replied. 

“YOU ARE?” exploded the voice. “Really? 
You are a Seventh-day Adventist? That's 
very strange. The reason I’m calling is that 


some young people gave me some literature 
last week. | began reading it and discovered 
it was published by the Seventh-day Ad- 
ventists. I decided I needed a minister to 
help me understand what it is all about. 
That’s why I called you. But I had no idea 
that you would turn out to be a Seventh-day 
Adventist, too. I just picked your name at 
random from the phone book.” 

Pastor Robinson smiled to himself and 
thought, “God moves in a mysterious way 
His wonders to perform.” 

“If I can help you at all, I'd be glad to,” 
he said to Mrs. Grayson. “What is it that’s 
troubling you?” 

“Is it true that your church doesn’t believe 
we'll go to heaven when we die?” she 
blurted out. 

It was a familiar question to the pastor's 

To page 18 


Mrs. Grayson said that she had been given an Adventist tract and needed a minister to explain it. 
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The only thing Michele cared about was horses. 


The FALL of MICHELE 


By HELEN WEBER 


most girls outgrow their love for ani- 
mals,” mother sighed as she passed the 
vegetables to daddy, “but not Michele.” 

“Are you still determined to be in that 
horse show?” daddy asked the girl. 

“Oh, Daddy, more than ever,’ Michele 
said intensely, her eyes pleading for permis- 
sion. “I've just got to be in the horse show, 
Daddy, I’ve got to. It means more than any- 
thing in the world to me.” 

“What about your friends—Donna and 
Connie and the rest?” daddy said slowly. 
“What are they doing these days? All I 
hear you talk about is horses and more 
horses.” 

“Donna,” Michele sneered. “All she thinks 
about is new clothes.” 

“You shouldn’t forget your friends, Mi- 
chele,” mother insisted. “Friends are impor- 
tant. 

“Only the horse show is important to me 
—Donna isn’t!” Michele said. 

“Don’t talk like that,” mother said sharply. 

“I’m sorry, Mother,” Michele said con- 
tritely, but she wished her mother wouldn't 
nag at her all the time to be like Donna. 

“You should be sorry you aren’t like her. 
Most girls at fourteen are more grown up 
than you are. And I wish you would take 
care of your hair the way Donna does. Her’s 
is always so neat.” 

Michele put her hands up to her wispy 
hair and felt the narrow ribbon that held 
it loosely. 

“You know how much I love to ride, 
Mother, and I’ve just got to be in the horse 
show. Just this once.” Michele did not waver 
as she looked from one parent to the other. 


A tense silence hovered over the table while 
Michele waited for the words that could 
either gratify her desire or deny it. “I'll never 
ask for another thing, Daddy. I mean it.” 

Daddy looked at her, then slowly nodded. 
Michele jumped up. 

“I love you so much, Daddy, so much.” 
She flew over to her mother. “And you, 
Mother. I’m so lucky, and I will be neater and 
fix my hair, I promise.” 

She was a lucky girl, Michele thought as 
she began to study for her science exam. 
Lucky, lucky, and if her luck held out and 
she won and then went on to the finals, and 
then—oh, but I must stop this dreaming, 
she thought, and get at my science. 

A few days later Michele started for the 
bus that would take her out to Joy Farm, 
where her favorite horse was stabled. It 
was early in the morning, a cool brisk day, 
and walking down the street she remembered 
when Donna and she used to meet and wait 
together for the bus that took them out to 
the farm. She missed her friend, she had to 
admit, but Donna didn’t care about riding 
any more. Well, neither did she care about 
the things that now interested Donna. Mi- 
chele felt her cheeks tingling in the morn- 
ing air. She boarded the bus eagerly. Oh, 
but she would show them all. She knew she 
would win. 

“Here you are, Miss Michele.” Tod brought 
out her beloved Frisky. How beautiful he 
looked. 

“You darling,” she whispered as she pet- 
ted his cold nose, “you know I’m going to 
win, don’t you?” 

But the moment she mounted Frisky she 
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felt that something was wrong. What was 
it? She remembered the first thing she had 
learned long ago. Never panic. “Frisky,” she 
said sharply. Something seemed to be twisted. 
What was it? “Frisky!” she said again. Was 
someone calling her name, telling her what 
to do? Everything happened so quickly. 

“Miss Michele, are you hurt? Miss Mi- 
chele!” Tod was kneeling at her side. She 
looked up and shook her head. 

“I’m fine,” she said, but she was trem- 


@: Frisky stood in the corner of the field 


gainst the fence. “Get F:isky, please,” she 
said. 

“If you're sure you're all right, Miss 
Michele.” 

“I am, I am,” she protested, but the pain 
was sharp. “My wrist,” she said. “I’m afraid 
to touch it.” 

She was taken to the emergency hospital 
and daddy met her there. “Michele, are you 
all right?” 

“I don’t care about my arm,” she sobbed. 
“It’s that I can’t be in the horse show. I 
don’t care about anything else.” 

“Michele!” Daddy was stern. “Stop it, at 
once.” 


“At least six weeks,” the doctor told daddy, 
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All of a sudden something went wrong and Michele 
found herself being thrown off her favorite horse. 





“and then there will have to be more X-rays.” 

Michele was dry-eyed and solemn when 
she reached home. There was a heavy cast 
on her wrist and her left arm was in a sling. 
She felt the bottom had dropped out of her 
world. She had had her chance and then 
she had fallen like a beginner, like a small 
child. Her parents were worried about her, 
but what did it matter? The sling could stay 
on for the rest of her life; she didn’t care 
at all. 

There was a light knock on the door. 

“Come in,” she said listlessly. 

Donna entered. 

“The kids can’t wait to see you, Michele,” 
Donna said kindly. “Are you all right? Can 
I autograph your cast?” 

“No,” Michele snapped. How could Donna 
be so silly? Couldn’t she understand how 
she felt? 

Donna looked at her in surprise. 

“We all felt bad about your fall, Mi- 
chele,” she said sympathetically. 

“You don’t understand,” Michele said, and 
turned her face to the wall. 

“I do understand,” Donna said. She was 
suddenly angry and her eyes flashed. “I'd 
like you to know that you are the most 
selfish girl in the world. There, I said ir, 
and I’m glad.” 

Michele wanted to scream. What was self- 
ish about wanting to win? 

“Everyone worried when we heard about 
your fall,” Donna went on, “but you, you 
don’t care about us. You only care about 
your old horse show.” 

“I hate you, Donna, I hate you,” Michele 
said in a rage. 

“You don’t even hate me,’ Donna said 
slowly, “you're too selfish for that.” Then 
she left. 

Michele stared stonily into space, her 
bandaged arm on her chest; after a while 
she began to cry, bitter, hard sobs until at 
last she fell asleep. 

When she awoke the room was dark. The 
curtains had been drawn, a blanket covered 
her. She felt bruised and sore, staring into 
the darkness. The events of the morning 
came back to her mind. Twinges of pain 
shot through her. “You're selfish, Michele, 
selfish!” Donna’s words echoed again. “We 
all worried about you, but you only care 
about yourself.” Was it true? Big tears 
rolled down her cheeks, till her mother came 
into the room. 

“Are you all right, dear?” To page 18 
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Chapter 4: Floods and More Floods 





Girl With the Kindly Heart 


By ANOBEL ARMOUR 


WEEN Elizabeth saw a little girl sick in 
the kuchu (river boat), she didn’t wait 
to be invited on board. She leaped from the 
shore, landed on the boat, and pushed aside 
a goat and a couple of chickens. Then she 
knelt by the side of the child. The little 
girl had a fever, and Elizabeth bathed her 
head and gave her medicine. 

“Get a piece of matting for her to lie 
on,” she told the mother. She had to tell 
what she wanted with gestures, however. 
She made a move as if to tear a strip of 
matting from the kuchu’s sides. The mother 
understood, and the girl was lifted from 
the dirty rags she had been lying on and 
was made comfortable on a mat. 

The next day Elizabeth came back to see 
the girl again. And the day after that she 
returned once more. On the third day the 
child waved to her from the kuchu and 
Elizabeth knew she was not needed there 
any more. But other folks made signals for 
her to come aboard their kuchus. Soon she 
was a busy nurse, making calls every day. 

“I don’t know just how it happened,” 
Elizabeth explained to her friend, Dr. Fanny. 

“These people are almost untouchables,” 
Dr. Fanny told her, “and you dared to touch 
them. That is how it happened. Now each 
of us must help the other. I will go with 
you and talk to the people. In the meantime 
I will teach you all I can. You must learn 
about throats and noses and eyes. You al- 
ready know how to care for babies and new 
mothers. When you know all that I can 
teach you, we will send you back to England 
to study to be a doctor.” Dr. Fanny simply 
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glowed at the thought. “Two full-fledged 
doctors,” she dreamed. “Oh, the good that 
we can do!” 

Every spare moment was spent in study 
after that. It was not so hard to delve into 
the books as it had once been for Elizabeth. 
She had learned how to study and that was 
a big help. But the spare moments didn’t 
last very long. A cholera epidemic struck 
the town. Elizabeth went from kuchu to 
kuchu. 

“Do not drink from the river,” she begged. 
“The waste from the city is being poured 
into its waters.” Dr. Fanny stayed right by 
her side and translated for her. But the 
kuchu people could not understand. They 
drank the river water and died like flies. 
Elizabeth stared over the sides of kuchus 
and saw dead bodies floating downstream. 
It terrified her and she worked even harder. 

When the epidemic was over, the two 
women looked at each other in despair. 
“When I am better trained I can help more,” 
Elizabeth said hopefully. Hollow-eyed and 
worn, they realized that they had saved 
some of the kuchu people. But too many 
of them had been lost. “I must learn their 
language,” Elizabeth said. “There is so litt 
that I can say to them now,” she sobbed 
“Many of them died without ever having 
been told of the Saviour.” 

She pored over the books and she picked 
up all the words she could, but progress 
seemed slow. Then Dr. Fanny Butler came 
down with a fever. It was typhoid and her 
exhausted body could not fight it off. She 
died. “How can I carry on without Dr. 


























Fanny?” Elizabeth cried out. They had 
worked only fifteen months together. 

At last she was able to bring herself to 
write to Dr. Fanny’s people, telling of the 
sad thing that had happened. Then she 
settled down to what she knew Dr. Fanny 
would want her to do. It was the hardest 
thing she had ever had to face—to try to 
train herself so she could replace Dr. Fanny. 

Days were spent in calling on the people. 
Nights were spent in studying Dr. Fanny’s 

edical books. In between times Elizabeth 
alked to all the people she met. There were 
no books in the Kashmiri language and Dr. 
Fanny had always done most of the talking. 
Now Elizabeth had to learn to speak as well 
as to heal. 

Gradually she learned the language. And 
after that she never treated a single person 
without telling him about Jesus. It was good 
to watch the eager faces and know that she 
was understood. “Healthy bodies are impor- 
tant,” she said. “But salvation is more im- 
portant. Thank God that my skill in one 
great field lets me serve in a greater one.” 

In the midst of her struggle to wade 


through the doctor’s books a new mission- 
ary came to live with her. She was named 
Churchill Taylor, and Elizabeth promptly 
called her Churchy. Churchy just as promptly 
told her that she had hardly ever been called 
anything else. 

Churchy’s next statement was a scolding 
one. “You are as skinny as a beggar,” she 
said. “Don’t you ever eat?” 

“I forget most of the time,” Elizabeth 
admitted. “I forget to sleep too,” she added 
with a twinkle. “I might as well tell you 
that now. You will find it out soon enough.” 

Churchy took charge of keeping Elizabeth 
fed. She performed a much greater service, 
however. She was neither a nurse nor a doc- 
tor. But she was a born preacher. She helped 
Elizabeth tell the Bible stories, and Eliza- 
beth never ceased to wonder at the beauty 
and clearness of Churchy’s stories. She 
thanked God for Churchy every day. 

In the meantime it was a difficult thing 
to keep the dispensary going without the 
proper medicines or bottles or bandages. 
Elizabeth actually gathered up empty match- 
boxes and kept pills in them. The smallest 
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While Elizabeth watched helplessly, a wall of water smashed her precious hospital into matchwood. 
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rag that she found in a discard heap she 
would bring back and boil. She never had 
enough bandages. “If only the houses of the 
rich were open to us,” she told Churchy. “I 
cannot believe that those rich women would 
not find a way to help us. They just do not 
know what we need.” 

“God will open the doors to you in His 
own time,” Churchy said in simple faith. 
Elizabeth nodded. But she kept on praying. 

One day when her prayers were being 
offered to God, she was called from her 
room to receive a message. The Hindu gov- 
ernor of Kashmir had sent for her to come 
to his home. He would not come to speak 
to a foreign woman in person, but his mes- 
sage was quite clear. He and his wife had 
heard that the babies who were born in 
the kuchus managed to live. Most of the 
babies born anywhere else in the city died. 
The governor said he thought it must be 
that Elizabeth’s skill made the difference. 

Churchy stared at Elizabeth and Elizabeth 
stared back. Then she picked up her black 
doctor’s bag. “This is the open door,” she 
said. “That is, if all goes well, it’s an open 
door. Otherwise the door will slam shut with 
a bang and never open again. Pray every 
minute that I am gone, Churchy. I know so 
little, so very little.” 

Relatives swarmed in the room where 
the governor's wife was lying in bed. Eliza- 
beth shooed them out as she shooed chickens 
on the kuchus. The lovely young wife smiled 
up at her. “We want our child to live,” she 
said. “So we sent for you.” 

The little baby was a girl, a warm pink- 
brown and beautiful. “My husband likes 
girls,’ the young mother said. Then she 
chuckled softly from her clean and com- 
fortable bed. “My relatives will not be so 
pleased,” she said. “Boys are their favorites. 
That is because they live a more blessed 
life.” 

“Jesus, the Saviour of the world, loves all 
children,” Elizabeth said quietly. When the 
women relatives came back into the room 
to see the little baby Elizabeth looked at 
them with sad and loving eyes. If only she 
could help them! Then she thought of a 
way. She told them stories of women in 
the Bible, of Mary and Martha, the Saviour’s 
friends, and about others. 

It was a wonderful thing to watch eager- 
ness and hope light up those women’s eyes. 
“Jesus blessed and healed women and chil- 
dren,” she said. “He knew that women can 
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serve God as well as men.” Her eyes 
twinkled. “I have known women who served 
Him better,” she said. 

Each time she came to see the baby she 
told more stories about the women of the 
Bible. The young wife listened to her with 
special happiness, looking down at her own 
little girl. “There will be no shadow on her 
life,” she told Elizabeth quietly. 

Many more people came to the dispensary 
when they learned that Elizabeth had been 
called into the house of the governor. So 
many came, in fact, that it was not possible 
to care for all of them. No foreigner could 
own land in Kashmir, but now Elizabeth 
dared to ask the governor if he could help 
to change the law. He couldn't do that, but 
he did give her a little patch of land along 
the riverbank. It belonged to him, but he 
said she could use it as long as she needed it. 

A wooden hospital was built with wooden 
floors. That was the one thing Elizabeth had 
wanted most. She had no hospital equipment. 
The beds would be native mats. But she 
liked to think that the mats would not be 
placed on mud floors. People came and the 
mats were always in use. Elizabeth staggered 
under the load of outpatients who came for 
her care, as well. Then she joined Churchy 
in preaching and teaching. 

“You said that I was skinny as a beggar 
once,” she reminded Churchy. “Now I work 
ten times as hard but I seem to get stronger 
every day.” And it was true. God gave her 
strength for every need. 

Then just two years after the hospital 
was built she was called on to show super- 
human strength. And she knew, looking 
back, that it was superhuman and God-given, 
or else how could she have managed? 

Churchy was up in the mountains on a 
preaching trip when the rain began. Day 
after day it poured down and Elizabeth 
couldn’t even see the mountains where 
Churchy was working. The clouds were too 
black and heavy between them. The river 
swirled higher and higher against its banks. 

A man ran shouting through the streets. 
“A mountain of water is coming down the 
river. Run, run, run for your lives.” Eliza- 
beth tried to call to him to find out how 
close the mountain of water was, but the 
man was gone without hearing her voice, for 
it was carried away on the wind. 

Elizabeth called to the hospital servants 
and found that all of them had left already 
for higher ground. She looked at the patients 
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on the many mats. “All who can stand, get 
up,” she said. “Children, stop your crying.” 
Not all the patients could stand, nor could 
all the children quit crying, they were so 
frightened. Nevertheless Elizabeth led the 
way to higher ground, picking up a child 
who fell or aiding an old woman who 
stumbled. 

“You will be safe here,” she comforted. 
“And if I do not come back, someone else 
will take care of you.” She raced back down 
the hill to the hospital again. She knelt by 
mats where patients still lay. She told each 
patient, in turn, to cling to her back. Then 
she began the long trip up the hill again. 
She made several trips and got all the pa- 
tients out. The mountain of water had not 
come down yet. “I must get the instruments,” 
she explained, and ran down and back again. 
Then she started to get some of her own 
belongings. 

A great roar thundered in her ears. It 
was the mountain of water! She didn’t want 
to look but she couldn’t turn away. She saw 
the walls of the hospital cave in. The loos- 
ened roof slid into the flood. For a moment 
she thought it would float like a raft. But 
the river swallowed it instantly. 


“Where will the people get medical care 


now?” she grieved to Churchy, when she 
came back from the mountains and the two 
of them were living in a tumble-down hut 
at the edge of the city. But she knew that 
a way would be found in spite of her despair. 

The maharajah of the district didn’t know 
she was on earth, so far as Elizabeth had ever 
been able to tell. But now he sent word that 
she was to take his stone house by the river 
for her work. For two more years this new 
hospital was filled to capacity. Elizabeth did 
many things that only a doctor would have 
done—in England. But there was no other 
way, out here. 

More and more people listened when she 
talked of the Saviour’s love, just as more 
and more came to the hospital. She said that 
Jesus was loving and kind. They knew that 
she was. Could it be that this Jesus was like 
that? If so, He must be good. Elizabeth 
marked off the days of the two years as 
very blessed ones. 

Then the rains came again. And Churchy 
was gone again. The river rose daily. “These 
stone walls will hold,” Elizabeth told her- 
self. But as she said it, great cracks split 
open in the walls. She heard a cracking 
sound, and the ceiling split open too. 

(To be continued) 
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Stories of the Girl Who Had Visions—11 


A Birthday Letter 
for Edson 


By BONNIE KINZER TILLMAN 


p= little boys came to gladden the home 
of Elder and Sister White: Henry, Edson, 
Willie, and Herbert. Sister White dearly 
loved them. It nearly broke her heart when 
she had to leave them in the care of other 
people while she traveled about doing the 
Lord's work. 

Once when she had to leave her baby she 
said, “It was hard parting with my child. 
His sad little face, as I left him, was before 
me day and night.”—Testimonies, vol. 1, 
p. 87. 

When Edson was about three years old 
he was taken very sick. Elder and Sister 
White had appointments and they had to 
keep traveling. They felt they did not dare 
leave their little one, who was so critically 
ill, for others to care for him, so they took 
him along. Their friends thought he would 
not live to make the journey. But Sister 
White laid him on a pillow and held him 
on her lap. 

For two days their faithful old horse, 
Charlie, pulled their covered carriage down 
the dusty road. Sister White was so tired 
that she was afraid she might go to sleep 
and let the child fall from her arms, so she 
tied him to her waist. Then both she and 
Edson slept most of the way. 

In answer to their faith and prayers the 
child grew better every day and was soon 
as well and strong as ever. 

Sister White was anxious that her boys 
should grow up free from bad habits. She 
was firm with them but never allowed her- 
self to say a harsh word to them. If she had 
to punish, she first talked with them about 
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their faults and then prayed with them. Her 
boys loved her dearly, and their greatest 
pleasure was to please her. 

When they were older, if they asked to 
go visit someone or to join a party or at- 
tend a place of questionable amusement, she 
would say to them, “I cannot let you go, 
children; sit right down here, and I will 
tell you why. I am doing up work for eter- 
nity and for God. God has given you to 
me and entrusted you to my care. I am 
standing in the place of God to you, my 
children; therefore I must watch you as one 
who must give an account in the day of 
God. Do you want your mother’s name writ- 
ten in the books of heaven as one who 
failed to do her duty to her children, as 
one who let the enemy come in and preoccupy 
the ground that I ought to have occupied? 
Children, I am going to tell you which is 
the right way, and then if you choose to 
turn away from your mother and go into 
the paths of wickedness, your mother will 
stand clear, but you will have to suffer for 
your own sins.” 

She said when she talked to them like 
that, they would begin to weep before she 
was through and would say to her, “Won't 
you pray for us?” Of course, she gladly knelt 
and prayed for them. 

Then while they were peacefully sleeping, 
she would plead with God the whole night 
long that the spell of the enemy might be 
broken. It cost her a night’s sleep, but she 
said she was well repaid the next morning 
when her boys would come and put their 
arms around her neck and say, “Oh, Mother, 





























we are so glad that you did not let us go 
when we wanted to, for we see now it 
would have been wrong.” 

When Sister White was away from home, 
she often wrote letters to her boys. She 
would encourage them to be good and kind 
and to always do their work faithfully, for 
Jesus was keeping a record of all their acts 
and every word they said. 

Once she wrote the following long letter 
to Edson on his birthday: 

“MY DEAR SON: 

“Another year of your life closes today. 
How can you look back upon it? . . . Oh, 
what has been the record of your life for 
the year which has now passed into eternity, 
never to be recalled? 

“As you enter upon a new year, let it be 
with an earnest resolve to have your course 
onward and upward. . . . Aim to honor 
God in everything, always and everywhere. 
Carry your religion into everything. Be thor- 
ough in whatever you undertake. . . . 

“Many profess to be on the Lord’s side, 
but they are not; the weight of their actions 
is on Satan’s side. . . . You cannot serve 
God and mammon. You are either wholly 
on the Lord’s side or on the side of the 
enemy. ... 
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“God bids you become a worker with Him 
in His vineyard. Commence just where you 
are. ... Take Jesus into your heart fully. . . . 

“The mind must be educated and disci- 
plined to love purity. A love for spiritual 
things should be encouraged. . . . Desires 
for goodness and true holiness are right so 
far as they go; but if you stop here, they will 
avail nothing. .. . Many will be lost while 
hoping and desiring to be Christians; but 
they made no earnest effort, therefore they 
will be weighed in the balance and found 
wanting. 

“The heavenly character must be acquired 
on earth, or it can never be acquired at all. 
Then begin at once. . . . Prepare for eter- 
nity with such zeal as you have not mani- 
fested. . . . Become heavenly-minded if you 
would unite with the heavenly choir in the 
mansions above. 

“A new year of your life now commences. 
A new page is turned in the book of the 
recording angel. What will be the record 
upon its pages? Shall it be blotted with 
neglect of God, with unfulfilled duties? God 
forbid. Let a record be stamped there which 
you will not be ashamed to have revealed 
to the gaze of men and angels.”—Testi- 
monies, vol. 2, pp. 261-268. To page 19 


JEANIE MC COY, ARTIST 


Edson tore the envelope quickly and began to read. He always enjoyed getting mail from his mother. 
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With three large rolls of tobacco and five 


gourds full of beer, Jume started off for 


the mission school. 





JUME, THE OVERCO 


ie ISN'T a very pleasant thing, even in a 
heathen village, when a man has several 
wives. Even though each wife has her own 
house for herself and her children, yet they 
are all clustered together near the big hut 
like a lot of chicks around a big hen. The 
husband and the principal wife live in the 
largest and nicest hut, but surrounded by the 
other huts. And that mean, ugly thing called 
jealousy creeps into almost everyone’s heart. 
Christians are jealous, heathen are jealous, 
Jews are jealous. Satan sees to that, for he 
is jealous, himself, and knows how to get 
people into bad fixes when they are mean 
and hateful. 

The heathen husband takes turns staying 
in each wife’s house, but he stays longest 
with the principal wife. Naturally, when the 
husband appears at any hut, the wife and 
children are eager to please him, trying to 
get him to stay longer with them than the 
others. Any little treat that turns up, like 
a pot of honey from a bee’s nest, or a fat fish, 
or some mealie bread baked in an earthen 
oven, is offered hopefully to the husband. 

When you look at it that way, it seems 
like a pretty good life for the husband. He 
is catered to and pampered and treated like 
a king at every little hut he visits. 

But there are problems too, that bother 
the husband, like flies buzzing around your 
head. It isn’t all entertaining. While he’s 
waiting to eat, his children, washed and 
dressed as clean as they can be, quietly 
gather around with little gifts for him. 


JOHN GOURLEY, ARTIST 


As soon as Jume was settled in the church he got out 
his roll of tobacco and bit off a large-sized chew. 
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By JOSEPHINE CUNNINGTON rw Weos & 


One child may have fine bananas and { 
oranges piled in a basket. Another may have 
ripe guavas. Perhaps there are ground goose- | 
berries, a custard apple, or a large avocado. 
All this is fine, and pleasing to the man 
with many wives. But then his troubles be- 
gin. A little daughter shows him a large, 
festering sore on her arm. She is his child 
but he can’t remember her name. Yet she 
is tearfully telling him that the girl child 
of his principal wife bit her, and kicked her, 
and broke the eggs she was carrying to the 
market. Then one of the boys has a tale to 
tell of how one of the sons of the principal 
wife scared the cow. 































SOMER 


eons © 


Tattle, tattle, flies around his head. Such 
annoyances that the food he is eating tastes 
no good. Then the wife comes in, smooth 
as papaya sauce, and loads him up with the 
food he loves: plump rooster legs boiled to 
a turn, seasoned with garlic, corn bread, 
porridge in a great bowl, white and delicious. 
But just as he is eating, the flies of worry 
begin to buzz again. His wife is waiting, 
humble, begging. “What do you want to 
say?” he asks, gnawing away at the rooster 
leg, but wondering what in the world she 
wants. 

“I want to wash my clothes by the big rock 
where the stream turns to the north,” she 

























































































says humbly. He sighs with relief, seeing 
no problem there. “I don’t see why not,” he 
says off guard. Then he forgets what he said 
until a day or two later he is called to settle 
a fight at the bend of the river. Two or three 
of his wives have each staked out a claim 
on the big rock, as an ideal place to wash 
the clothes, soap them, rinse them, pound 
them, and wring them, all on that clean 
washed boulder. He has promised each one 
she could use that rock. Now, which one can 
have it? 

Oh dear, all these wives and children! A 
man’s life can be very wearisome, with never 
a moment of peace, when he has so many 
wives. 

Jumé was born into this kind of home. 
The village where he was born was near to 
beautiful Lake Nyasa. You could stand on 
a hill near the village and look out and see 
the lake a mile away, blue and rippling up 
to the sky. 

His mother lived in a hut by herself, for 
at least she wasn’t quarrelsome and didn’t 
tattle like the others. The other wives often 
accused her of being proud, for she didn’t 
go and sit on a mat and gossip in the late 
hours of the afternoon. She'd be off washing 
and cleaning clay for a new water pot, or 
soaking the inner bark to make the cloth 
that wore so well. She gathered sisal leaves, 
for they made the soapy suds for baths and 
for washing clothes. Then she wove a kind 
of cloth from the long stout threads she 
found in these same sisal leaves. Oh, she 
was busy all the time. She had no time for 
chitchat. 

But she had her little ambitions too. Every 
mother has. She’d sit plaiting with slender 
sure fingers the big tobacco leaves into the 
hard rolls she made to take to market. 

But she was a heathen woman. She be- 
lieved in all kinds of curses, and bewitch- 
ments, and evil spirits, and omens. You 
mustn't eat eggs; you mustn't sprinkle salt 
in a pot at certain times. A man must never 
speak to his mother-in-law indoors. You must 
always run from a chameleon. This thing is 
bad luck. That thing is sure death. This will 
make you sick. 

Jumé used to sit and watch his mother’s 
face. To him she was the most beautiful 
person in the world. 

And to her, Jumé was the finest, the 
brightest, and the most handsome lad of all 
the children of her husband’s wives. Her 
one ambition was that her husband would 
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someday see how much superior Jumé was 
over even the children of the principal wife. 
To her mind, the children of the principal 
wife were the most stupid of the lot. 

So, continually, she was training Jumé to 
do this and that, things she knew those hate- 
ful children of the principal wife could not 
do. She took pride in the fact that he was 
the liveliest dancer at the village beer dances. 
Being a heathen, she saw no wrong in her 
small lad drinking beer, smoking, or chew- 
ing tobacco and betel nut or dipping snuff 
she made for him. So it was very early that 
Jumé learned many bad habits that he later 
had to break, with great trouble and pain. 
One day his mother came home from market 
very, very excited. 

“I have learned a great thing today at the 
market,” she told Jumé, who had just re- 
turned from the bush, herding his mother’s 
goats. 

She was fairly trembling. Jumé hastened 
to get her a cup of water from the pot in 
the corner, and waited for her to tell him 
the news. 

“A skulu has been started in the next 
village,” she panted. “In this skulu, a boy 
can learn to read and tell what this thing 
called writing says to a person! You remem- 
ber, you saw once a book in the store at 
Mlengeni, and once, a letter, as it is called, 
came to this village to your father, the chief. 
No one could read it. He had to send many 
miles to find a man who could read the 
thing.” 

His mother stopped talking a minute to 
drink the water and to wipe the sweat from 
her forehead with a corner of the cloth she 
wore. 

“Even then, the chief was not happy. ‘How 
can I know he is reading the truth?’ he cried 
out, in great anger, ‘and it isn’t good for 
others to know the business of the chief!’ 

“Now, my son,” she said, putting her 
hand on Jumé’s shoulder, “you will go to 
this school. You will learn to read and write. 
You will show your father, the chief, in 
this way that you are the greatest son in 
all the village, even greater than the sons of 
the principal wife. Perhaps then your father 
will learn quickly who is clever around here. 
You will be wodziwika. You will be famous.” 

“Maybe the children of the principal wife 
will go also,” Jumé said, watching her face. 

His mother laughed loudly. 

“You should have heard her at the market 
today,” she said. “She declared that not a 
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one of her children would be allowed to go. 
She said it was foolishness for the principal 
children of a chief to go to school with so 
many low people from the hills and villages! 
That is what gave me the idea. You shall 
go, Jumé.” 

It did not take long to get poor Jumé 
ready to go. Three large rolls of tobacco, a 
bag of tobacco, all minced up, to make home- 
made cigarettes, were prepared. There were 
also a skin bag full of snuff and five gourds 
of beer, and a piece of soap, and a dish, and 
a blanket to cover himself with at night. 
That was all. How could he have known the 
tules and regulations in that good mission 
school to which he was going? 

Twenty miles across the bush lay the mis- 
sion buildings, sweltering in the tropical sun. 
You could still see the lake from the rise 
of ground, for the mission was twenty miles 
around the bend of the lake from Jumé’s 
own village. 

Jumé started early that hot November 
morning, for it was rumored that school 
was to start that day. 

It was midday when he arrived. The boys 
were going with their plates to get their 
dinner. Jumé took the clay dish that his 
mother had given him and went along. 
Then he was shown the dormitory hut where 
he was to sleep. He tossed his meager be- 
longings into a corner. Then a bell rang. 
“What is that?” queried Jumé. 

“That means we must go to the church 
for assembly,” a boy told him. “They register 
you for classes soon after that.” 

Jumé rummaged among his things and 
got out one of his rolls of tobacco. As soon 
as he sat down in the church he bit off a 
huge chew and mixed it all up with saliva. 
He was sitting by a window and he made 
himself comfortable. Here he could see, and 
be seen, and also spit frequently—with ad- 
mirable aim—the dark-colored juice that 
seemed to get very copious all of a sudden. 

His habits had been so taken for granted 
all of his life in his home village that it 
didn’t occur to him he might be doing some- 
thing out of the way or different. So his 
spitting continued with increased zest, as 
he got interested in the singing and the 
praying and the other strange doings that 
were going on. Then the headmaster got 
up. A neatly dressed African man, he was, 
in white shirt and trousers. 

First of all he read a chapter from the 
Bible. Then he laid his Bible on the table 
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and stood for a moment without speaking. 

“I see something going on here in the 
house of the Lord, something we do not like,” 
he said. “Indeed, it is the hatred of the great 
God.” 

Jumé stopped chewing and looked around 
him. What could be happening here that 
could be the hatred of the great God? Sev- 
eral of the students, especially those sitting 
near him, were staring, right at him . 
or was it behind him? He turned, warily, 
to look. No, they were looking at him. But 
why? 

The headmaster continued. “Now take 
this dirty thing, tobacco. It is found in every 
heathen village. There is nothing dirtier. It 
spoils your mouth, your teeth, and your 
breath. People who smoke spoil their clothes, 
the air, their fingers, and their lungs. This 
is the hatred of God, for God made our 
bodies and made them a temple, a place 
where His Spirit can dwell. We must keep 
it clean. God isn’t in us if we're dirty. We 
cannot have tobacco in any form in our 
school. It must not be.” 

Quietly, Jumé removed the sloppy, slimy, 
brownish quid from his stained mouth and 
even though several boys were watching him 
closely, he dropped it out of the window 
and then swallowed heroically. He sat and 
stared straight ahead of him. The head- 
master continued. “Also, I might tell you, 
in case some might not know it, we will 
not tolerate beer on this place. It is a drink 
of the devil himself and will cause you to 
be lost as he is, and we all know very well 
what wicked things go on at the beer dances. 
A Christian must stay away from these 
wicked things.” 

Jumé’s mind was in a whirl. All of his 
whole life seemed to be tumbling down over 
his ears. Ever since he could remember, it 
was tobacco to smoke, tobacco to chew, to- 
bacco to dip. Then his mother knew how 
to make beer, and it took many days to cook 
it and let it ferment in giant pots. All the 
days of his life he had drunk it, from little 
clay bowls, from large clay pots, or even 
from his mother’s cupped hand. He loved 
it. The stinging, biting tang of it seemed 
to cut the slime and the heat and the dust 
from his mouth and throat. 

He could hardly hear the speaker, for his 
thoughts buzzed around in his head like 
rats in a trap. 

He must therefore choose: tobacco and 
beer, or school. He could not have both. If 





he chose tobacco and beer, then his mother 
would be sad, for he could never learn to 
read, and he could never gain the superiority 
over the other children of the village. He 
could not be wodziwika. Yet, it would be 
just terrible to give up these things. Already 
he was yearning for that nasty blob of to- 








THE LONESOME CHRISTMAS TREE 
By RUTH WILSON KELSEY 


When we took down our Christmas tree, 
It didn't seem quite fair. 

Without the tinsel and the lights 
Its branches were so bare. 


I stood it up in our back yard 
And thought it looked real sad, 
For it was used to our warm house 
And all the fun we'd had. 


When morning came, and | looked out 
That lonesome tree was white. 
Icicles hung from every branch, 
And sparkled in the light. 


I called to mother, "Do come quick! 
It's nicer than before, 

For January came last night 
And trimmed our tree once more." 





bacco he had dropped out the window. He 
was crying inside for it. 

After he had been assigned to his classes, 
he went straight to the hut where he had 
left his heap of belongings. Here he showed 
the iron strength he had inside of him. With 
his whole body crying out for it, he reso- 
lutely took the whole mess of tobacco and 
threw it with the beer into a deep garbage 
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pit that had been dug near the mission. Here 
he could not get it back, no matter how 
miserable he was. 

The next month was a terrible time. There 
was never a moment when he was not suf- 
fering. The first few days were so terrible 
that he walked around in a daze and hardly 
knew what he was doing. Again and again 
he thought, “Why, oh, why did I ever start 
those things? Why didn’t my mother know 
they were bad for me?” 

He was only a heathen boy. He would 
hardly have understood it if he had been 
told of boys in Christian families, who have 
everything, yet who sometimes sneak around 
in alleys or behind garages to try smoking. 
If Jumé could have seen their nice homes 
and clothes and schools, he would not have 
believed it possible. He would have sighed 
and said, “Well, the evil one is flying around 
everywhere.” 

Every time Jumé became ill with longing 
for tobacco, he went off to the seashore and 
bathed his fevered body. He almost lived 
on ripe guavas and mangoes and papayas. 

He found, after a while, that the grip 
lessened, and the fever cooled. He felt bet- 
ter than he had dreamed he could feel. He 
could see better, think better, and even hear 
better, and he could run faster. 

His teacher began to tell him how much 
better he was doing in school. He began to 
be happier than he had ever been in his life. 
Victory over the nagging, pestering nervous- 
ness of the tobacco habit made him feel freer 
than he had ever felt in all of his life before. 

Only then, when he felt free, did he begin 
to be aware of the real religion of the mis- 
sion. This Jesus—why had he never heard 
of this Man-God, and the love He bears to 
all men? Jumé had felt love in only one per- 
son before—the love of his mother. Even 
analyzing it now, with a clearer mind than 
he had ever had, he saw it was not always 
a good love. 

Even his being here at the mission was 
only because of her selfish desire to make 
him more famous than the other children 
of the village. Her love was not unselfish 
love, such as this Jesus-person had. It was 
all very puzzling to his young mind. 

Then there came a time that these people 
called camp meeting. Hundreds of people 
came from far places and built grass huts 
where they could camp during the meetings. 
The meetings were held in an enclosure 
from which the grass was cut and around 
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which a tall grass fence was erected. The 
speaker’s stand was roofed with grass. Every- 
one had on his best clothes, which at best 
were poor, but it gave the whole place a 
festive atmosphere. 

Jumé attended every meeting he could, 
attending to his mission duties early and 
late, so as to be free for the meetings. 

He drank in the things he heard as a 
blotter soaks up ink. 

“I had heard from my school lessons that 
this Jesus is returning to the earth,” he told 
one of the boys. “But I didn’t know it would 
be so soon.” 

“Oh, yes, it’s real soon,” came the answer. 
“I've known it for quite a while. Makes a 
fellow think twice before he does something 
wrong.” 

Jumé had to talk to someone. His mind 
was so stirred up with what he heard. 

“What do you have to do to join this 
church?” he asked one of the boys later. 

“We've been having a hearers’ class at 
school,” the boy explained. “You wouldn't 
join when we asked you to. Remember?” 

“But I didn’t know,” Jumé protested. “I 
didn’t know how important it was. My 
mother told me—she told me I'd better not 
get mixed up with this religion. But see, 
she didn’t know. I aim to tell her when I 
go home. She doesn’t even know I don’t 
use tobacco or beer any more. She'll be 
surprised.” 

“She will,” answered the other. “She may 
not like it either!” And he moved away. 

Before that camp meeting was over, Jumé 
became a member of the hearers’ class so he 
could learn the truths of the Bible and of 
Jesus-God, so that later he could be baptized. 
When he stood by the waterside, at the end 
of the meetings, and saw many, many peo- 
ple led down into the water, the glad thought 
ran through his mind like a refrain. “Next 
year I'll be baptized! Next year I'll be a real 
baptized Christian!” 

Four years later, Jumé had finished all 
the grades given at this mission. He had 
convinced his mother that Christianity was 
right and he had seen her baptized. And 
her dreams, though they had been selfish, 
had really come true. He was the only one 
in his father’s village who could read and 
write. 

Another thing that captivated the eager 
lad was the music he heard at the mission. 
Never, never in all his life had he heard 
such songs as he heard there. The hymnbook, 








which he was now learning to read, had some 
strange marks that someone told him was 
the “tune” they sang for the words. Had 
he noticed that they always sang the same 
tune for certain sets of words? He had. He 
was beginning to become familiar with dif- 
ferent songs. 

“Omba Lipenga’—"“Lift Up the Trumpet” 

“Pakintana Mbuye Wanga”—“When the 
Roll Is Called Up Yonder” 

“Ee Dzina La Yesu’—“The Name of 
Jesus” 

Oh, he was learning all the words and the 
tunes of many songs. He took great delight 
in it, until one day he discovered a most 
delightful thing. 

There wasn’t just one tune. There were 
four tunes, and he learned that when all 
four were sung together, they mixed in a 
most beautiful way. He set himself to study 
this. When he had mastered it he was the 
happiest boy on the mission. Many a time 
he plodded up the mission hill to ask me to 
teach him a new song. I would go and get 
my Rodeheaver books and would search for 
a song that I knew he would like. He would 
listen to the music and words so carefully, 
then he would plod down the hill and go 
to work. 

By Sabbath his choir would have the song 
perfected, all translated into the African 
language, and every part perfect. 

It was amazing the work Jumé did. He was 
the son of a third wife, and he had worked 
agonizingly hard to be wodziwika so his 
father the chief would respect him. But he 
learned it was better far to be respected by 
the great God of heaven and earth and sea 
and sky. 

When I returned to America a friend of 
mine gave me an accordion to send to Jumé. 
I was glad to send it, for if ever anyone 
would make good use of it, Jumé would. 

When he received the accordion he went 
up to his mother’s village to play for her. 
Of course the strains of lovely music pene- 
trated far into the village, and children and 
wives and servants ran as hard as they could 
to see what it was. They had never heard 
such music before. 

How proud Jumé’s mother was! She sat 
smiling and singing too, for her son had 
taught her these songs of the kingdom. 

Just then a messenger came running to 
the door. 

“The chief wants you! The chief wants 
you!” 





MEMORY VERSES FOR FIRST 
QUARTER 


1. “Looking for that blessed hope, and the glori- 
ous appearing of the great God and our Saviour 
Jesus Christ” (Titus 2:13). 


2. “For | know that my redeemer liveth, and 
that he shall stand at the latter day upon the 
earth” (Job 19:25). 


3. “Be ye therefore ready also: for the Son of 
man cometh at an hour when ye think not” (Luke 
12:40). 


4. “Watch therefore, for ye know neither the 
day nor the hour wherein the Son of man cometh” 
(Matthew 25:13). 


5. “The night is far spent, the day is at hand: 
let us therefore cast off the works of darkness, and 
let us put on the armour of light” (Romans 13:12). 


6. “So likewise ye, when ye shall see all these 
things, know that it is near, even at the doors” 
(Matthew 24:33). 


7. “And | will shew wonders in the heavens and 
in the earth” (Joel 2:30). 


8. “Fear not, Abram: | am thy shield, and thy 
exceeding great reward” (Genesis 15:1). 


9. “To the law and to the testimony: if they 
speak not according to this word, it is because 
there is no light in them” (Isaiah 8:20). 


10. “Behold, he cometh with clouds; and every 
eye shall see him” (Revelation 1:7). 


11. “Watch ye therefore, and pray always, that 
ye may be accounted worthy to escape all these 
things that shall come to pass, and to stand before 
the Son of man” (Luke 21:36). 


12. “And God shall wipe away all tears from 
their eyes; and there shall be no more death, 
neither sorrow, nor crying, neither shall there be 
any more pain” (Revelation 21:4). 


13. “And my people shall dwell in a peaceable 
habitation, and in sure dwellings, and in quiet rest- 
ing places” (Isaiah 32:18). 








With his mother and with the beautiful 
red accordion, Jumé walked to the great hut 
of the big chief, his father. Now he was 
wodziwika at last. Now he was about to be 
honored and recognized, and Jumé was sur- 
prized that he was not excited at all. He 
told his mother about it, and she nodded. 
“It is because you're like the man in the 
Buku whose name was Moses. You think 
Christ is greater than any king, and as long 
as you're wodziwika with Him... why...” 

“Yes, Mother, yes!” Jumé said humbly. 
“We look for a better village, a better 
kingdom, a heavenly one.” 
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FIND A PEN PAL HERE 


If you want pen pals, write to some of these boys 
and girls. They will be glad to get a letter from you. 


Regie Santoceldes, age 16. 47 Magallanes Street, 
Isabella, Neg. Occ., Philippine Islands. Singing, read- 
ing, stamps, baseball, post cards. 

Joyce McCoy, age 13. P.O. Box 501, Eagletown, 
Oklahoma, U.S.A. Foreign coins, cooking, basket- 
ball, reading the Bible. 

Linda Mombie, age 15. P.O. Box 504, Eagletown, 
Oklahoma, U.S.A. Riding horses, reading the Bible, 
basketball, roller skating. 

Brenda Gail Hughitt, age 11. c/o Mrs. George 
Thornton, Star Route, Eagletown, Oklahoma, U.S.A. 
Riding horses. 

Edward Daniels, age 12. c/o Mrs. George Thorn- 
ton, Star Route, Eagletown, Oklahoma, U.S.A. 
Swimming. 

Wesley Mallory, age 14. Box 634, South Lancaster, 
Massachusetts, U.S.A. Music, auto mechanics, guitar. 

David Jennings, age 13. Box 99, Fort Anne, New 
York, U.S.A. Riding horses, biking, swimming. 

Donna Jean Bottsford, age 13. Ridgetop, Tennes- 
see, U.S.A. Singing, books, crafts, history. 

Sue Swarts, age 16. Campion Academy, Loveland, 
Colorado, U.S.A. Swimming, riding horses, collecting 
articles concerning medicine. 

Janet Gaunt, age 12. P.O. Box 139, Miranda, 
California, U.S.A. Swimming, riding horses, roller 
skating, outdoor sports. 








The Fall of Michele 
From page 5 


Michele waited, then asked softly, “What 
time is it, Mother?” 

“About five. It gets dark so early now.” 

“Mother?” 

“Yes, dear?” Mother sat down on the 
bed and touched the cast lightly. 

“Am I selfish?” Michele asked it quietly. 
“I want to know.” 

“Just thoughtless, dear.” 

“That means I am. Oh, Mother.” And 
Michele was sobbing again. But mother’s 
arms were warm and comforting. “Donna 
was right,” she sobbed. “I’m selfish, I know 
I am, but I didn’t mean to be. I love every- 
one, and I made you worry. All I cared 
about was that old horse show. I'll never 
ride again.” 
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“But you must ride,” mother said. “Isn’t 
that what you're taught—to ride after a fall? 
Don’t cry any more, dear, just try to com- 
bine things, a little of everything.” 

“Mother,” Michele said after a while, 
“could I, could I invite Donna over and 
some of the others?” 

“If you feel all right, of course you may.” 

“I do, I feel fine. And, Mother, could we 
serve something, maybe have an autograph- 
ing party—have everyone sign my cast?” 

“OF course.” 

Michele sat up. 

“First, Pll call Donna. I’ve got to tell her 
I’m sorry, then I'll ask her if she'll come 
over. It'll be fun to have everyone.” She 
hesitated. “What if she won’t come, Mother, 
or won't speak to me? Then what?” 

“Call her, dear, and try.” 

“She's got to know how sorry I am.” 

“She will.” Mother smiled. 

Michele paused for an instant, then reached 
for the telephone. 


Juniors Sowed a Tiny Seed 
From page 3 


ears. He answered it patiently, giving Mrs. 
Grayson quotations and texts from the Bible. 
Then he asked her a question. 

“Mrs. Grayson,” he said, “from what you 
have heard and read, do you think heaven 
is a happy place?” 

“Oh, yes,” answered the voice at the other 
end. “I have read that there will be no sick- 
ness, no tears, and no sorrows of any kind.” 

“That is what we believe too,” the pastor 
said. “But it is hard to think that if our 
loved ones who have passed away were in 
heaven now, looking down on this sinful 
world, they could possibly be happy. Some 
mothers might see their children’s homes 
broken up by divorce or their sons being 
sent to prison for committing crimes.” 

Mrs. Grayson was silent for a few minutes. 
Then she slowly answered, “I—I—I see. 
I had never thought about it just that way.” 

“Don’t you think it is much easier to 
believe what the Bible teaches, that ‘the 
dead know not any thing’?” 

“Well—er—yes. I guess it is after all. Al- 
though I never before wanted to think of 
it any other way than that my own dear 
mother was up in heaven. I myself have been 
quite sick this past year and in the hospital 
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several times. As you say, pastor, she would 
worry terribly about me if she knew ‘and 
would be very unhappy, I’m sure.” 

“Yes,” agreed the pastor quietly, “and it’s 
hard for us to believe that heaven would 
be happy if it were occupied with people 
who are worrying and sorrowing. We'd be so 
happy if you could come to church next 
Saturday morning,” he went on. “I believe 
you live close to a member of our congrega- 
tion,” he said after learning Mrs. Grayson’s 
address. “With your permission, Mrs. Gray- 
son, I will call Mrs. Arnold. I know she 
would be glad to stop by for you on her 
way to church.” 

“Oh, that would be fine,” Mrs. Grayson 
agreed. “I would much rather go with some- 
one. 

“Yes,” said the pastor, “I know how 
you feel. It’s always a little hard to go to a 
strange place alone.” 

They talked for a few minutes longer. 
Mrs. Grayson decided she would enjoy tak- 
ing a Bible correspondence course, for there 
were several other questions that puzzled 
her. 

After saying good-by Pastor Robinson 
hung up the receiver slowly. With a smile 
on his face he walked into the living room 
to join his family. 

“That was an interesting conversation,” 
he said to his wife, and told her briefly 
what Mrs. Grayson had said. The conversa- 
tion had been almost an hour long. 

“Do you mean to say,” asked Mrs. Rob- 
inson, “that the lady didn’t know you were 
an Adventist when she called?” 

“No, she just chose my name from her 
phone book.” 

Mrs. Robinson shook her head in wonder- 
ment. “That is really providential, isn’t it?” 

“It is indeed. I wonder whether those 
young people have any idea of the good 
they were doing when they passed out the 
literature.” 

“Even if they don’t find out in this world, 
how wonderful it will be in heaven to learn 
the results.” 

“Oh, yes,” nodded the pastor. “What a 
thrill it will be to walk down the golden 
street and have someone stop you and say, 
‘You don’t remember me probably, but you 
gave me some literature to read one day. 
That’s how I first learned what the Bible 
teaches.’ ” 

“You can’t tell,” smiled Mrs. Robinson, 
“you just can’t tell what the harvest will be 





“HOW GOD CREATED" 


January 

3. Ps. 33:9 Created by speaking 

4. John 1:1 Jesus was with God 

5. John 1:3 Jesus was Creator 

6. Ps. 104:24 He made all things 

7. Co. U17 He still upholds all things 

8. Gen. 1:3 Light was created at His word 
9. Matt. 5:16 We are the light of the world 








when you sow a tiny seed. Our young people 
are real light bearers!” 

“They certainly are,” agreed the minister. 
“It just shows that there is a work for each 
of us. And by our working together, the 
coming of the Lord will be hastened.” 





A Birthday Letter for Edson 
From page 11 


This is part of one of the many letters 
she wrote to her children. Whether at home 
or away from home, she did all she could to 
train them to be good and to serve Jesus 
here so they might have a home in heaven 
at last. 

While she was grieved to be away from 
home so much, yet the greatest sorrow came 
when death snatched away two of her boys. 

When Baby Herbert was only a few weeks 
old, Elder White had to be away for some 
time. One day he wrote, “I fear all is not 
well at home.” He said that when he was 
praying he was impressed that the baby was 
very sick. The child seemed to be lying be- 
fore him with his face and head dreadfully 
swollen. When Elder White received word 
of the child’s sickness, he was not surprised, 
for the Lord had prepared him for it. He 
hastened home. 

The baby had a bad case of erysipelas and 
his face and head were swollen. Earnestly 

To page 22 
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Prepared by the Sabbath School Department of the General Conference 


Lesson theme for the first quarter: “The Blessed Hope" 


I1—Old Testament Writers Tell 


of Jesus’ 


Kingdom 


(January 9) 


Memory VERSE: “For I know that my re- 
deemer liveth, and that he shall stand at the lat- 
ter day upon the earth” (Job 19:25). 


SABBATH AFTERNOON 


Read these passages in the Old Testament 
that prophesy about the coming of the world’s 
Redeemer: Job 19:25, 27; Psalm 50:3-5; Jere- 
miah 23:5, 6; Daniel 2:44, 45. Make a start on 
the memory verse, and continue learning it 
each day through the week. 


SUNDAY 
The Patriarchs Tell About the Messiah 


Open your Bible to Jude. 

Nearly every book in the Bible has some- 
thing to say about the coming of the Saviour of 
the world. The patriarchs from Adam down told 
their children, who in turn told their children, 
and so on, about God’s promise to send His Son 
to crush sin and evil and to make an end of Sa- 
tan and all his wicked work. 

The New Testament writer Jude reveals in 
his book that Enoch—the seventh in line down 
from Adam—told about the coming of Jesus in 
glory. Read Enoch’s prophecy, in verses 14 
and 15. 

“Through holy. angels, God revealed to Enoch 
His purpose to destroy the world by a flood, and 
He also opened more fully to him the plan of 
redemption. By the spirit of prophecy He car- 
ried him down through the generations that 
should live after the flood, and showed him the 
great events connected with the second coming 
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of Christ and the end of the world.”—Patriarchs 
and Prophets, p. 85. 

Paul tells us that God “preached before the 
gospel unto Abraham.” When Abraham, in 
obedience to God’s command, took Isaac to the 
top of Mount Moriah to offer him up as a sac- 
rifice, he understood what it meant for God to 
offer His Son as a sacrifice for sins. Many times 
Abraham told the story of Mount Moriah to his 
household, and it was passed on from genera- 
tion to generation as an object lesson of what 
the coming of the Messiah meant. 

For further reading: Patriarchs and Proph- 
ets, pp. 154, 155. 

THINK how cheered the patriarchs must 
have been to learn about the Messiah, who, 
through His sacrifice, was to put an end to suf- 
fering and sin. 

THANK Gop that Jesus came according to 
prophecy, and paid for our sins on the cross at 
Calvary. 

MONDAY 


The Messiah in the Books of Poetry 


Open your Bible to Psalm 50. 

The poetry books of the Bible sing the praises 
of the One who is coming in glory to reign. 

Job was one of the patriarchs. The story of 
this rich man’s great trials is told in the 
poetry book that bears his name. In spite of all 
the troubles that God allowed to come to him, 
the patriarch Job did not accuse God of being 
hard, but instead praised His name in beautiful 
poetry. In one of his poems he praises God for 
the hope of His coming in glory. He expressed 














his faith in that event in these words: “I know 
that my redeemer liveth, and that he shall 
stand at the latter day upon the earth: ... whom 
I shall see for myself, and mine eyes shall be- 
hold” (Job 19:25-27). 

The psalm writers also speak about the end 
of time and the day when those who have taken 
their stand firmly on the side of right will be 
gathered together. Read verses 3 to 5. 

For further reading: The Great Controversy, 
p. 641, par. 2 

THINK how much these men of long ago 
knew about the coming of the Messiah, both as 
a babe and as a conquering king! 

Pray to let this hope of Christ’s coming be 
the most important thing in your life. 


TUESDAY 


Isaiah and Jeremiah Talk About the Coming 
Messiah 


Open your Bible to Isaiah 61. 


Isaiah has been called the “Gospel prophet” 
because his book contains so much about Jesus. 
You probably remember that when Jesus was 
asked to read the Scriptures in the synagogue, 
on His return to His home town of Nazareth, 
He turned to a passage in Isaiah and read the 
prophecy about Himself and His work. Read 
that prophecy in verses 1 and 2. 

Isaiah spoke of the Lord as the “Redeemer,” 
just as Job did—the One who was to buy us 
back, or redeem us, from Satan who has un- 
lawfully claimed us as his own. “And the Re- 
deemer shall come to Zion,” writes the prophet 
(Isa. 59:20). 

Jeremiah also calls attention to the Saviour’s 
return in his prophecy. He writes of the King 
who “shall reign and prosper, and shall execute 
judgment and justice in the earth,” and says 
that “in his days Judah shall be saved, and Is- 
rael shall dwell safely” (Jer 23:5, 6). 

So these prophets kept alive in the hearts of 
the people to whom they preached and for 
whom they wrote, the hope of a coming Saviour 
to put an end to sin and to the one through 
whom sin came to the earth. 





This is the oldest copy we have of the book of Isaiah, written about a hundred years before Christ. 





For further reading: The Acts of the Apostles, 
p. 223. 

THINK! Just as the prophecies of Christ’s 
first advent to the earth all came true, so will 
the prophecies about His second coming in 
glory come true. 

Give THANKS for the Scriptures that give 
us hope and tell us of things yet to come. 


WEDNESDAY 
Daniel Foretells Christ’s Advents. 


Open your Bible to Daniel 2. 

The well-known story of Daniel and how he 
interpreted the dream that puzzled King Nebu- 
chadnezzar of Babylon contains a wonderful 
prophecy reaching down to the time of Christ’s 
second coming. Nebuchadnezzar saw in _ his 
dream a strange image made of different metals. 
Find in verses 34 and 35 what else he saw in his 
dream. 

Daniel was shown by God that this stone that 
became a mountain and filled the whole earth 
had a meaning, and he explained to the king 
what it meant. You can find the explanation in 
verses 44 and 45. 

“The prophecy of Daniel pictured the glory of 
His [Christ’s] reign over an empire which 
should succeed all earthly kingdoms; and, said 
the prophet, ‘It shall stand forever.’”—The De- 
sire of Ages, p. 34. 

Daniel tells us in another chapter about the 
day of judgment and the time when the king- 
dom will be given to the saints (Dan. 7:26, 27), 
and in the last chapter of his prophecy he 
writes of a time of great trouble on the earth, 
just before God’s children are delivered from 
the power of Satan. 

We are living in those days of which Daniel 
saw visions—the days just before the great 
kingdom that will unite the world. 

For further reading: Prophets and Kings, 
p. 548. 

THINK how thrilling it is to be living in 
earth’s last eventful days. 


Pray to be among those to whom the king- 
dom will be given. 





THURSDAY 
The Minor Prophets Tell of the Coming King 


Open your Bible to Micah 5. 

To tell people that a wonderful kingdom of 
everlasting peace is one day to be set up, and 
that only those who have taken their stand on 
the side of right will be able to enjoy that king- 
dom, was the message of the writers of the 
twelve last books of the Old Testament. We 
call these the minor prophets. 

Joel writes a warning in the words, “Blow 
ye the trumpet in Zion, and sound an alarm 
in my holy mountain: let all the inhabitants 
of the land tremble: for the day of the Lord 
cometh, for it is nigh at hand” (Joel 2:1), and 
he goes on to describe the state of the world be- 
fore the coming of Christ in glory. 

Micah tells the name of the birthplace of the 
expected Messiah. You can find it in verse 2. 

Faithfully these minor prophets kept before 
the people the need to be ready. 

“To prepare a people to stand in the day of 
God, a great work of reform was to be accom- 
plished. God saw that many of His professed 
people were not building for eternity, and in 
His mercy He was about to send a message 
of warning to arouse them from their stupor, 
and lead them to make ready for the coming of 
the Lord.”—The Great Controversy, p. 311. 

Through the Word of God and those who 
teach it, that work of warning is still going on 
today. Very soon now God’s kingdom will come, 
but many are going their own way, enjoying 
the world’s pleasures, giving themselves up to 
sin. Our missionaries are going to the ends of 
the world with the messages of the prophets to 
get a people ready for Christ’s coming kingdom, 
and it is our privilege to help them. 

For further reading: Prophets and Kings, p. 
97 


Tuink! Are your hopes fixed on a life of 
pleasure in this world or on a life of everlasting 
joys in the kingdom to come? 

RESOLVE to be ready and to help others to be 
ready for God’s kingdom. 


FRIDAY 


MATCH THESE PROPHECIES with the prophets 
who made them: 
JEREMIAH 

“But thou, Bethlehem Ephratah, though thou 
be little among the thousands of Judah, yet out 
of thee shall he come forth unto me that is to be 
ruler in Israel.” 
DANIEL 

“Behold, the Lord cometh with ten thousands 
of his saints, to execute judgment upon all, and 
to convince all that are ungodly among them of 
all their ungodly deeds which they have un- 
godly committed.” 
MICAH 

“I know that my redeemer liveth, and that he 
shall stand at the latter day upon the earth.” 
ENOCH 

“And in the days of these kings shall the God 
of heaven set up a kingdom, which shall never 
be destroyed.” 


ISAIAH 

“And the Redeemer shall come to Zion.” 
JOB 

“Our God shall come, and shall not keep si- 
lence: a fire shall devour before him, and it shall 
be very tempestuous round about him.” 
THE PSALMIST 

“Behold, the days come, saith the Lord, that 


I will raise unto David a righteous Branch, and 
a King shall reign and prosper, and shall exe- 
cute judgment and justice in the earth. In his 


days Judah shall be saved, and Israel shall 
dwell safely.” 

Review the memory verse. 

For moe ge ag reading: A. S. Maxwell, The Bible 


Story, vol. 5, pp. 177-192. 





A Birthday Letter for Edson 
From page 19 


his mother and many friends prayed for his 
healing, but the Lord saw fit to remove him. 
There was no other minister near, so Elder 
White had to preach the funeral sermon. 

When they returned to their home the 
house seemed terribly empty. But the parents 
were comforted in the hope that in the resur- 
rection morning the angels will carry little 
Herbert and place him again in his mother’s 
arms. 

In just three years they were saddened 
again. This time death claimed the life of 
their oldest son, Henry. He was sixteen years 
old and the family’s sweet singer. 

“No more,” Sister White wrote, “will his 
voice unite with us around the family altar. 
No more will his willing feet and hands do 
our bidding. But we look forward to the 
resurrection morning.” 

With that hope the parents and Edson 
and Willie were comforted as they looked 
forward to the time when their family would 
again be united in the earth made new, 
where there will be no sickness and where 
death will never come. 
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NATURE 
LOVERS 


these books are for you 


Dae IN THE WEST by Margit strom Heppenstall 


Imagine yourself in a covered wagon, making the long 
trek from Colorado to California. It sounds exciting, 
doesn’t it? The beautiful word pictures of this book 
will make it seem so real that you will almost be able 
to feel the wagon bounce. What the travelers found 
in their study of the Bible in their new home brings a 
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One of the most amazing true stories ever printed is 
that of the vegetarian lioness, Little Tyke. She knew 
no fear, and thus was as tame as a kitten. In fact, in 
Mount Rainier National Park, where you would have 
to put your dog on a leash, Little Tyke roamed with- 
out leash or collar. This highly illustrated book will 
deepen love for your own animal pets and inspire in- 
terest in all of God's creatures. Price, $2.50. 


Pacific Press Publishing Association 
Mountain View, California 


linus TYKE 


by Georges Westbeau 


YOUR BOOK AND BIBLE HOUSE 





wonderful climax to a true story. Price, $3.50. 
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BROWNIE THE BAT, No. 11-By Harry Baers 


COPYRIGHT © 1959 BY THE REVIEW AND HERALD, ALL RIGHTS RESERVED 


























1. The great horned owl dashed after Brownie, but 
he had no difficulty dodging the big bird. About the 
only way an owl can catch a bat is to surprise him. 
2. Nighthawks hunted at the same time as Brownie, 
but they were as friendly as fellow fishermen are, and 








seemed to say, “Have any luck?” as they zoomed by 
after insects. 3. The whippoorwills also minded their 
own business as they worked over the lower level of 
atmosphere after the same prey. Javelin bats of Brazil 
eat other bats, but Brownie did not worry about them. 
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4. Bat falcons, also in South America, wait at the 
openings of caves and kill hundreds of bats. Fortu- 
nately for Brownie, he did not need to fear them 
either, for they were far away. 5. People usually do 
not eat bats, but the natives of a number of tropical 


countries shoot and eat fruit bats, though some of 
them seem to be ashamed of it. 6. Brownie hunted in 
the air most of the time, but occasionally a cricket or 
grasshopper attracted him and he would have to run 
it down and catch it in the grass and weeds. 








7. Gradually the nights became cooler and there were 
fewer insects for the bats to find at night. Soon they 
would have to migrate or hibernate. 8. Brownie had 
another experience before that time. A large moth 
led him in an exciting chase near some bushes before 
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he caught it. 9. Then as he fluttered his wings to rise 


he found that he could not do so. He had landed on a 
cluster of mature burdocks and the many little fish- 
hooks on the burs were holding to the loose fur of 
his throat and body and would not let him go. 











